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NORTHLAND, a regional shopping center under construction in northwest suburban Detroit. 


The promoters of the new _ type 
shopping center dependent upon auto- 
mobile borne customers are searching 
for the combination of stores that will 
yield the maximum net return or at 
least a profitable return on their in- 
vestment in land and buildings. The 
first scramble away from the old com- 
mercial patterns based on mass transit 
routes was like the Klondike gold rush. 
Claims were staked on vacant tracts of 


varying sizes on the periphery of cities, 
market analysts were employed to 
estimate the potential sales volume, site 
planners and architects were engaged 
to draw attractive plans of the new 
shopping and zoning battles 
were fought before contending groups 
of home owners, existing store oper- 
planners, traffic engineers and 
authorities. Finally, if com- 
zoning was secured, a 


centers 


ators, 
taxing 


mercial cam- 


paign was waged to commit- 
ments from department stores, apparel 
and variety drug and 
supermarkets. 

Time was always of the essence, be- 


secure 


stores, stores 


cause when there were several vacant 
tracts of suitable and of equal 
accessibility, the 


size 
first 
commercial zoning and a commitment 
from a 
winner. 


one to secure 


often the 
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Plan-itorial .. . 


Centers In Central Areas 


Very often we neglect projects in the offing because we get occupied with 
the ever present problems. We become so concerned with solutions, difficulties 
and dilemmas that we neglect to point out some of the pleasanter prospects, 
particularly those for the central city areas. While our attention has been 
directed to the development of suburban shopping centers, we should not lose 
sight of the development of skyscraper business centers in downtown areas. 

Maybe it is just the season, but this spring has produced a blossoming of 
downtown business center projects. Signs show bright spots for the future of 
central aleas in metropolitan cities. Announcements have been made of plans 
either underway or shaping up in preliminary fashion. These projects prove 
that investors are not casting aside the central areas. Given an even break on 
the economic front, these developments will go ahead to become a new pattern 
for business and office centers within the heart of urban areas. 

Among the pro,ects for new busicess within old central 


those in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and Pittsburgh. 


centers 


areas are 


Boston’s Back Bay Center 


Last month, a syndicate of Boston and New York capital announced that 
it has purchased the Boston & Albany’s Huntington Avenue railroad yard. The 
developers propose to transform the eyesore into an area similar in scope and 
function to New York’s Rockefeller Center. Preliminary plans envisage a 
unified project made up of convention hall, hotel, two office buildings, 
professional building, theater, stores, and an underground garage. 

For years, the 28-acre Boston & Albany railroad yard has formed a 
nuisance-type wedge between two major streets in Boston proper. This 
worrisome split stood in the way of continuous high grade growth in the Back 
Bay area. The yards blighted prospects for logical use of abutting street 
frontages and usurped a valuable location for needed civic facilities and 
commerce in Boston’s restricted central core area. The site had the advantage 
of access to two subway lines running beneath the north and south boundary 
streets. 

The City has announced it means to foster the improvement: Mayor Hynes 
says that to encourage the Back Bay Center, the City has agreed to fix the tax 
assessment on the property at the $4.5 million sale price. As a railroad yard, 
the property carried an $8 million assessment. 


Philadelphia's Penn Center 


About the same time Boston was announcing its Back Bay Center, 
Philadelphia publicized progress for its Penn Center. Early in March, the City 
Investing Company presented its sponsored plan for an area in downtown 
Philadelphia, formerly used for railroad purposes. 

For years, the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks from Thirtieth Street eastward 
to the Broad Street Station have created a “Chinese Wall” which severed the 
City’s central area. These tracks, though elevated, had been a barrier to 
development northwest of City Hall. Inaccessibility has been a_ factor 
contributing to the blight affecting the Triangle Area north of the Wall. Before 
the railroad abandoned Broad Street Station, the City Planning Commission 
had produced a development plan for the railroad’s land. This project tied ina 
treatment of great imagination and ingenuity for City Hall Square as part of 
the project. The newest project plan refines the City Planning Commission’s 
conception. 

The new proposal is in general accord with the land use recommendations 
of a panel of the Urban Land Institute which studied the Triangle Area in 1951. 

Penn Center, as now projected, is a Rockefeller Center type of development. 
The proposal for new uses includes five multi-story buildings, one for a hotel, 
and the others for offices. 
structures are tied together through the site by a central 
esplanade. Under this mall is a concourse with shops and lower service level. 


These skyscrapers, plus several lower special purpose 


long narrow 
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J. TRUMAN STRENG 


UrBAN LAND regrets to announce the 
death of J. Truman Streng, Trustee 
and member of the Central Business 
District Council, on April 8th. 

Mr. Streng was Vice President of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in charge of mortgage loans, 
and was associated with that organiza- 
tion since 1936. His activities in the 
field of real estate included past 
presidency of the Michigan Chapter of 
the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers, Vice Presidency of the New 
England Region AIREA, and _ non- 
resident lecturer on the faculty of the 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. Streng’s contribution to the work 
of the Institute and Council will be 
long and gratefully remembered by his 
associates. 
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THE CURRENT TREND IN NEW 
SHOPPING CENTERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

In analyzing shopping centers, we 
may divide them into four types: 

Class 1. The large regional center 
with a large department store. 

Class 2. The center with a junior de- 
partment store as the largest unit. 

Class 3. 
(or 5¢ to 
unit. 

Class 4. The center with a super- 
market as the largest unit. 


The center with a variety 


$1.00) store as the largest 


Class I 
The Large Regional Shopping Center 


In a number of metropolitan areas, a 
predominant majoi department store 
itself took the lead, and by its outstand- 
ing reputation attracted a following of 
stores which others could not hope to 
match. Thus, the J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany with its Northland Center in 
Detroit, probably to be followed later 
by Eastland and Westland, will have a 
department store with 400,000 square 
feet, in a center with a total of nearly 
1,000,000 square feet. Marshall Field 
& Company at Old Orchard north of 
Chicago, will also have a department 
store of 400,000 square feet in a 
shopping center with over 1,000,000 
square feet of floor area for all stores. 
The Dayton Company in Southdale, 
Minneapolis, will have a department 
store of 180,000 square feet of rental 
area in a center with a rental area of 
560,000 square feet. 

Each of these stores is the leading de- 
partment store in its metropolitan area. 
Hudson has sales of $140 million, or 
four times that of the second store. 
Marshall Field & Company has sales of 
$133 million or more in its State Street 
store, or double that of its nearest com- 
petitor. Dayton has sales of $60 million, 
or three times that of the second store. 
In these cases the department store, by 
its predominant position, had the power 
to create a super regional center on any 
vacant fairly accessible to the 
highest income areas. Marshall Field 
and Hudson each have a trade area 
with 900,000 population to support their 
centers. There were other vacant tracts 
in Detroit, Chicago and Minneapolis 
almost equally suitable, but the tracts 
acquired by these predominant stores 
were so large and the group of other 
stores they will assemble will provide 
such a merchandise, that 

acquire an im- 
It would be fool- 


site 


selection of 
will probably 
pregnable position. 


they 


Urban Land 


hardy for a promoter to attempt to 
build another rival center near them. 

In other metropolitan areas, however, 
it has been difficult for any single de- 
partment store to create the dominant 
center by itself. In Bergen County, in 
the New York metropolitan area, both 
Macy’s (Bamberger) and Allied Stores 
(Sterns) have 100 acre sites within 
three-quarters of a mile of each other 
on Route 4, but whether they will com- 
bine in one center or each develop its 
own center is not yet determined. 


Department Store Initiative 


In Philadelphia, each department 
store has adopted a policy of building a 
medium-sized store of about 150,000 
square feet in a center of its own. Lit 
Brothers, with a branch at 69th Street, 
will build a store with 145,000 square 
feet in northeast Philadelphia. Wana- 
maker will construct a_ store with 
150,000 square feet in Wynnwood. 
Snellenburg will build a branch north 
of Jenkintown, Strawbridge and 
Clothier have branches at Ardmore 
and Jenkintown. Thus in Philadelphia, 
a pattern is being established in which 
there will be a number of medium- 
sized centers, each with a department 
store. 

In the Washington, D. C. metro- 
politan area, The Hecht Co. built large 
stores of 200,000 to 250,000 square feet 
each in Silver Spring and Arlington. 
In Arlington, the Kann Company has a 
cepartment store of 110,000 square feet 
with a cluster of stores around it within 
less than a mile of The Hecht store 
with its cluster of shops, and within a 
quarter of a mile of the old established 
shopping district of Clarendon. Here 
there was a failure to achieve a con- 
centration of the leading stores within 
walking distance of each other. 

In Baltimore the Hutzler department 
store is developing a cluster of stores 
arounds its branch at Towson, but 
Stewart’s and Hecht’s are planning 
stores of 125,000 square feet in other 
locations. Now the Mondawmin center 
on a 45 acre tract in mid-city Baltimore 
will also probably attract department 
stores of 100.000 and 125,000 square 
feet. Hothschild Kohn now has branch 
stores at York Road and Belvedere and 
in Edmondson Village. Thus Baltimore 
is also following a pattern of having a 
number of smaller regional centers. 

In Seattle, Northgate was established 
as one of the first regional shopping 
centers, with the Bon Marche depart- 
ment store, supported by a trade area 
with 250,000 population. 

In these cases, the department store 
took the initiative in establishing a new 


regional center. Developers have 
succeeded in establishing new centers 
or securing commitments from depart- 
ment stores in a number of cities. The 
first was Framingham, west of Boston, 
where Huston Rawls Jordan 
Marsh as the department store. In 
Milwaukee the Froedtert Enterprises 
have just secured for their Westgate 
site commitments for a 250,000 square 
foot store from Marshall Field & Com- 
pany and a 200,000 square foot store 
from Gimbel’s. This will probably be 
the dominant regional center in Mil- 
waukee. Prior to the announcement of 
this center, the department store trade 
of Milwaukee was almost evenly 
divided between Gimbel’s, The Boston 
Store and Schuster. Schuster, with 
three stores outside the central area, 
has also acquired a site for a regional 


honnines eentor 
~10pping ccnter. 


secured 


Patterns in Other Cities 


In Raleigh, North Carolina, J. W. 
York developed Cameron Village with 
Sears Roebuck as the leading store. 

In Houston, Texas, Theodore W. 
Berenson Associates are proceeding 
with a center of 800,000 square feet for 
which they secured Joske’s as the lead- 
ing store with 207,000 square feet. 

In Stonestown, San Francisco, the 
Stoneson Development Corp. secured 
department stores with The Emporium 
(287,000 square feet) and Butler Bros. 
(30,000 square feet) and a total rental 
area of nearly 1,000,000 square feet. 

In San Mateo County, Cal., the David 
D. Bohannon Organization is develop- 
ing the Hillsdale center with Macy’s as 
the central department store. 

In Cincinnati the Jonathan Woodner 
Corporation is developing Swifton 
Center at Reading Road and Seymour 
Avenue with a department store. 

In Chicago Arthur Rubloff developed 
Evergreen Plaza at 95th and Western 
Avenue and attracted The Fair and 
Carson Pirie, Scott & Co. as department 
stores. 

These are 
regional 


examples of the largest 
centers with department, 
apparel, variety, shoe, drug and food 
stores. The first ones built, Northgate 
and Framingham, have not yet secured 
the full complement of 
other fashion 
make them 


apparel and 
that will 
balanced 


lines 
completely 


goods 


regional centers offering every variety 
et merchandise available in both down- 
town and neighborhood shopping dis- 
tricts. 


Such regional centers require a 
population of from 250,000 to 1,000,000 
in their trade to support them. 
Manifestly such centers can be 
structed 


area 
con- 
only in 


metropolitan areas 
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where one segment alone of such areas 
has the required population, or in 
smaller cities that draw upon a very 
extensive rural trade area. 


Class II 


The Shopping Center with a Junior 
Department Store as the Largest Unit 


Many shopping centers are being 
developed in cities where the trade 
area in the segment may be too small 
to support a large department store and 
yet which draw customers from a wide 
An example of this type is the 
new Thruway Center in Buffalo which 
has J. C. Penney and W. T. Grant 
junior department stores, Neisner and 
Woolworth in variety Lerner 
Shops women’s wear, and drug stores 
and supermarkets. Somewhat similar 
is the Town and Country Center on 
Broad Street in Columbus, Ohio, with 
J. C. Penney, a variety store and super- 
markets. Centers of this type can be 
successfully supported in areas with a 
population of 100,000. It is possible 
for a center in this category to expand 
into a Class I center if it has sufficient 
ground. Thus Southgate in Milwaukee, 
with a W. T. Grant store, has just 
secured a commitment from Gimbel’s 
te build a department with 
200,000 square feet. 

Utica Square in Tulsa, Oklahoma, is 
a center that may also expand further 
with a department store. 

Parker Square in Wichita Falls, 
Texas, is planned for a center with a 
medium - sized department store of 
60,000 square feet, as well as variety 
stores and supermarket. 

In Gary, Indiana, L. I. Combs & Sons 
are securing commitments from de- 
partment stores with 40,000 square feet 
for their shopping center The Village. 


area. 


stores, 


store 


Class ili 


Centers in which a Variety Store is the 
Largest Unit 


The shopping centers of 5 or 10 acres, 
in which a variety store is the largest 
unit, and which also have. super- 
markets, drug and local con- 
venience stores are far more numerous 
than the large regional centers. They 
can be supported by 10,000 to 20,000 
families in their trade area, or by 
35,000 to 70.000 persons. They flourish 
on the periphery of medium sized as 
well as larger cities. Good examples of 
this are the Irondequoit Center at 
Titus and Hudson in Rochester, N. Y., 
and the Town and Country Cente. in 
Dayton, Ohio. These centers might ex- 


stores 
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pand into Class II centers with a small 
department store. 

There is a risk of placing these 
centers too close together. This danger 
may be avoided in part by the policy 
of leading variety store executives in 
refusing to locate a new store of 10,000 


square feet too near a center with a 
similar store. Since a variety store 
with 10,000 square feet should have 


annual sales of $400,009 and families 
spend about 1 per cent of their income 
in variety stores, it would require 
aggregate family income of $40,000,000, 
or 10,000 families with an average 
annual income of $4,000 to support one 
such store. 


Class IV 


Shopping Centers with the Supermarket 
as the Largest Unit 


Families usually shop at a different 
time for food than for clothing. Super- 
markets can do a record volume of 
business in solitary locations, as proved 
by sales of supermarkets on_ the 
Columbia Pike in Arlington County, 
Virginia. Since food is the largest 
single item in the family budget and 
most families spend at least $1,000 
annually for food, 2,000 families would 
spend $2,000,000 for food annually, or 
enough to support a large supermarket 
if all families patronized one store. A 
neighborhood with 5,000 families would 
certainly support two supermarkets. 
Families spend 2 to 3 per cent of their 
income in drug stores. A drug store 
of 2,500 square feet with annual sales 
of $200,000 could be supported by 
family income of $10,000,000, or 2,500 
families with incomes of $4,000 each. 
Thus a drug store and a supermarket 
could be supported by the same 
shopping district. 


Are Too Many Shopping Centers 
Being Pianned? 


The answer to the question of 
whether too many shopping centers are 
being planned in any given area 
depends upon the type of center. Cities 
of less than 1,000,000 population can 
usually support not more than one 
large regional center of the Class I 
type, but a city like Buffalo might 
support 5 or 6 Class II types. New 
York, Chicago and Detroit could each 
support 3 Class I type centers. Phila- 
delphia may have 5 or 6 small Class I 
centers. A city the size of Dayton, 
Ohio, with one outstanding department 
store at the center of town with fairly 
satisfactory parking, might not support 
a single Class I outlying center, but one 


Class II center or three Class III 


centers. Any city can support a con- 
siderable number of Class IV centers. 


The Right Combination of Stores 


The right combination of stores to 
yield the maximum net return to the 
promoter or owner likewise depends 
upon the kind of center. 

In Class IV centers, a supermarket, 
drug store, and some local convenience 
shops, such as beauty and barber shops, 
cleaning and pressing shcp, a hardware 
store and sometimes a liquor store, 
comprise a_ successful combination. 
Such a center caters to neighborhood 
trade and it can rely upon the fact that 
most families will shop at the nearest 
good supermarket and drug_ store. 
Success here is based on a modest in- 
vestment in dealing in daily 
necessities. 

In Class III centers, where a variety 
store is the largest unit, care must be 
exercised to insure that there are 10,000 
or more families in an area that is 
this center than any other 
variety store of similar size. Since one 
large 5¢ to $1.00 variety store offers 
practically the same assortment as any 
other, such Class III centers can thrive 
in trade areas of 10,000 to 15,000 
families. In a growing area, a Class III 
center might develop into a Class II 
center by adding a W. T. Grant or 
J. C. Penney store, if there is sufficient 
land available without crowding the 
parking area. 

The greatest risk and difficulty is in- 
volved in putting together a Class I 
center. Here the attempt is made to 
duplicate the downtown area with all 
of its variety of merchandise. Men and 
women do not buy clothing every day 
and when they shop for it they want 
to see the fullest possible selection 
available in the metropolitan area in 
which they live. Ample parking will 
not attract families to a regional center 
to buy clothes if they find only a 
limited stock on display when they get 
there. Consequently to succeed in a 
Class I center, 10 or 15 apparel stores 
are desirable. 

It is generally reported that nearly 
all department stores in the new out- 
lying regional centers are enjoying a 
satisfactory volume of business, with 
sales of $60 to $70 a square foot of 
selling area or more. It is the other 
stores which are not making such a 
favorable showing. The reason appears 
to be that the centers now in existence 
have not attracted a sufficient number 
of specialty stores in apparel lines. 
Too much emphasis may be placed on 
supermarkets, which are far less im- 
portant in a Class I than in a Class IV 


stores 


closer to 
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enter. The fashionable New York 
vomen’s stores like Lord & Taylor, Best 

Company, Peck and Peck, and 
Franklin Simon have expressed a 
decided preference for locations 
separate and apart from popular price 
centers. Consideration is now being 
given to locating a group of such stores 
across the street from the mass appeal 
centers but not in them. 

The largest of the regional centers 
with 1,000,000 square feet or more are 
now in the planning or construction 
stages. The J. L. Hudson Company, 
Marshall Field, Dayton, Macy’s and 
Allied Stores have the opportunity to 
select tenants for their centers who will 
offer the maximum variety in styles of 
apparel in different price ranges. The 
attractive architectural style of these 


new centers and the conveniences 
offered shoppers in air - conditioned 
stores may well produce the most 


profitable as well as the most beauti- 
fully designed buildings. Regional 
shopping centers already built may also 
attract more specialty apparel stores as 
they become more thoroughly estab- 
lished. 

Meanwhile the impact of the new 
centers upon the old commercial 
patterns has led to plans for revamping 
centers like 63rd and Halsted Stree’s 
in Chicago by building a belt of park- 
ing around them. 

As the new regional shopping centers 
are built on the periphery of metro- 
politan areas and old shopping centers 
are remodelled, our commercial pattern 
will again acquire a fixed form that 
cannot easily be changed. It is of vital 
importance now to learn as much as 
possible about mistakes already made 
in the first shopping centers before they 
become irrevocably incorporated in the 
larger centers now coming into being. 
As accountants and managers 
scrutinize sales and operating costs we 
will know much more in the future 


store 


than we now do about the new style 
centers but we will be able to do less 
erected 


about it because stores once 


will be too costly to demolish. 












ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Services and publications of 
the Institute are available as fol- 
lows: $10 per year, for students, 
and libraries; $25 for corpora- 
tions, associations, public agencies, 
and their representatives; $100, 
Sustaining membership, including 
affiliation with Community Build- 
ers’ or Industrial Council. 
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CENTERS IN CENTRAL AREAS 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Underground parking is also part of 
the sub-surface treatment. 

To date, the City’s role in the devel- 
opment has been that of interested 
onlooker. In this capacity, the City has 
endorsed the new proposals and has 
paid homage to the importance of 
bringing to the area a new life made 
possible by re-using the _ railroad’s 
former right-of-way and station area. 
The City has not stated its policy about 
street, utility, and other corollaries of 
the project. 


Washington's Foggy Bottom 


Close to the new State Department 
building in Northwest Washington’s so- 
called Foggy Bottom, the Capital City 
has a seven-acre area formerly occupied 
by the gas works. This. property, 
abandoned in 1948 by the Washington 
Gas Light Company for its manufactur- 
ing, has stayed vacant except for 
temporary use as a fringe parking lot. 
The site borders the Rock Creek and 
Potomac Parkway and has a potentially 
fine view of the River and the Virginia 
hills. 

Various proposals for use of the 
property as a site for governmental or 
institutional type of monumental build- 
ing have not come to a head. But las: 
month there was an announcement that 
the property had been sold for hotel 
development purposes. This use will 
make a productive hotel center close 
to the governmental and commercial 
heart of the capital. 


Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center 
and Civic Renaissance 


Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center is ready 
for occupancy. The City is now ready 
to open chapter civic 
renaissance. 

Pittsburgh’s Urban Redevelopment 
Authority is about ready to launch the 
second stage in the rebuilding of down- 
town. At the eastern edge of the 
Golden Triangle, 105 acres of slum area 
are to be condemned for the con- 
struction of a modern cultural and 
residential center. A showpiece audi- 
torium is included in this new civic 
area. The architectural plans call for 


two in its 


an ingenious all-weather arena with 
removable roof for all kinds of 


spectacles ranging from sporting events 
to summer opera. Plans call for several 
apartment hotels in the cleared area 
and a cross-town link for the belt 
expressway system around the Golden 
Triangle. 


In seven post-war years, Pittsburgh 
has razed about a fourth of its down- 
town area. Thirty-six acres of worn- 
out warehouses, antiquated _ office 
buildings, and miscellaneous squalor 
have been tern down at “The Point” 
for landscap'ng into a state park. The 
adjoining 23 acres have been readied 
for the first three tall office buildings of 
Equitable Life Society’s 
Gateway Center, ultimately to include 
five other such structures in a park-like 
setting. This is Pittsburgh’s counter- 
part to New York’s Rockefeller Center. 
Several blocks away, the new 30-story 
“aluminum Alcoa Building 
is being readied for occupancy. A block 


Assurance 


showcase” 


away, the new 4l-story U.S. Steel 
Building stands as a handsome 
structure of stone and stainless steel. 
Between these two industrial giants 
Mellon Square is being created. This 


development will be a park built on 
tcp a five-level 
garage like 
Francisco. 
Other in Pittsburgh’s 
new progress include numerous smaller 


underground parking 
Union Square in San 


achievements 


downtown wreckage and reconstruction 
projects. Kaufmann’s Department Store 
is building its annex on the site of the 
fermer Carnegie Building, now razed. 
The South Side industrial redevelop- 
ment has made room for the Jones and 
Laughlin expanded production 
facilities. The smoke control ordinance 
has been successfully enforced so that 


steel 


it has made the “Smoky City” the 
“Sunny City”. Tests show 65 percent 
more sunshine is getting through to 


Pittsburgh. Highway improvements are 
underway. The Penn Parkway is to be 
the link between downtown and the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. The Parking 
Authority has built two 
parking garages. 


open-deck 


In its rebuilding, Pittsburgh has 
shown other cities that a run-down 


central area need not stay that way. 
The city has thrown off its downtown 
shabbiness and has erected new build- 
ings with park-like settings. This 
accomplishment is a lesson in enter- 
prise and cooperation. The story of this 
civic awakening is an inspiration and 
lesson for others to emulate. 

Back Bay Center, Penn Center, and 
Gateway Center, as architectural com- 
positions, each stem from New York’s 
Rockefeller Center. But as _ urban 
developments, these compositions 
concepts for the future of central city 
business areas. 


are 


J. R. McK. 
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IN RE: REDEVELOPMENT 
Redevelopment as an 
urban development 
UrspaNn LAND last month—see “Rede- 
velopment Restated’, URBAN LAND, 
Vol. 12, No. 3. This article reiterated 
the thesis that urban redevelopment 
includes more than just one special- 
ized land re-use and that rethinking 
should be applied to the Federal assis- 
tance program for urban areas. To 
illustrate the fact that current projects 
under municipal sponsorship include 
more than housing, the types of pro- 
posals were cited. Since then, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
responsible for administering the 1949 
Housing Act, released on April 4 a re- 
port made to its new Administrator. 
The Agency’s accounting of 
supports our contention that 
redevelopment projects include com- 
mercial and industrial proposals. Ex- 
cerpts from the HHFA release follow: 


element in 
was presented in 


projects 
urban 


Projects Under Development 


The Division of Slum Clearance and 
Urban Redevelopment reports for 
1952, 11 slum nine cities in 
which demolition is already under 
way, 15 other projects in six cities in 
of activity, and 90 addi- 
tional delineated projects in 63 cities, 
in most of which final plans should be 
completed and actual operations started 
by the end of 1953. 

Of the 26 projects under actual de- 
velopment by December 31, 1952, loan 
and grant allocations had been made 
for 12, and capital grant allocations 
only for eight projects. In the six 
remaining projects local public agen- 
cies financing initial project 
development activities with local funds 
until loan and grant applications are 
completed and approved. 
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Types of Redevelopment Being 
Planned 

Housing will be the principal re-use 
in 61 projects or more than half of the 
total, according to plans of the local 
public agencies. Some residential re-us¢ 
is planned also in 11 additional project 
areas in which other uses will pre- 
dominate. Data from local public 
agencies covering 55 of the 61 projects 
indicate that 38,000 new dwellings 
could be built on the land designated 
for residential re-use under proposed 
density standards. It is expected that 
approximately 98 percent of the new 
housing units will be built by private 
redevelopers, with about three rental 
units contemplated for every sales unit. 
Public housing will be the predomi- 
nant use in only one project but some 
public housing is planned in a subor- 
dinate role in five other projects. 
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The redevelopment proposals recog- 
nize that all or portions of some of the 
project suitable for 
commercial, industrial, or public uses 
than for residential redevelopment; 
thus, non-residential uses will be pre- 
dominant or exclusive in 55 project 
areas. Such areas, however, to qualify 
for Federal aid, must have been slum 
or blighted areas predominantly resi- 
dential in character prior to clearance. 
Industrial development will be the 
predominant or exclusive re-use in 23 
areas, commercial in 23 areas, and non- 
residential public re-uses in 9 areas. 
There will also be some non-residen- 
tial uses in most of the project areas 
in which housing will predominate. 
These secondary uses are typically 
neighborhood shopping centers and 
public facilities such as major high- 
ways and schools, but some of the 
larger residential projects provide 
redevelopment for warehouse’ and 
light industrial areas. 
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PARKING METERS 


Parking meters are making money 
for municipalities. Over $76 million a 
year is the estimated gross revenue fon 
the 1,113,000 parking meters operating 
in 2,800 communities as of January, 
1952. There are even more now. 
These figures come from a recently 
published study conducted jointly by 
the American Municipal Association, 
the Highway Research Board, and the 
Bureau of Public Roads. The analysis 
was made by David R. Levin of the 
Bureau. 

Some facts about parking 
meters are worth mentioning: The es- 
timated average annual revenue per 
meter was $70.48 for 1951. Lowest fig- 
ure was $48.73 per meter for places 
with a population between 2,500 and 
5,000. The highest average revenue 
per meter was $89.67 for localities of a 
guartcr to half 
In most states, the collection averages 
per meter per year between $60 and 
$90 

From the data obtained this 
study, it is possible to isolate seven 
major trends in the development of the 
parking meter: (1) It has become an 
important American municipal insti- 
tution. (2) The number of meters and 
the revenues taken from their use is 
sizeable and is likely to go up (only 
16.4 percent of the urbanized areas 
now have meters). (3) Parking meters 
are no longer confined to the curo, 
more and more are used in off-street 
parking facilities. (4) The movement 
to place advertising on 
meters is gaining momentum, despite 
the doubtful legality and questionable 


revenue 


atigqn 


from 


commercial 


wisdom of such public policy 
(5) There is an increasing willingness 
for municipalities to experiment with 
rates higher than the ordinary five- 
cents-an-hour charge or its equivalent. 
(6) Fines for violation of parking 
meter regulations are easing. (7) There 
is an apparent tendency to integrate 
curb and off-street parking into a 
single, legal, functional and _ financial 
system of facilities. 

PARKING METERS: 
Revenue and Use. David R. Levin, 
American Municipal Association, 522 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. January, 1953, 23 pp. 
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REALTORS TACKLE SLUM 
CLEARANCE 
Charles B. Shattuck, NAREB’s new 


president, threw out a challenge to the 


nation’s Realtors when he told them to 
help clean up city slums and settle 
some of the complex problems of city 
growth or face the prospect of Federal 
Government intervention in their busi- 
ness affairs. 

Mr. Shattuck outlined for NAREB’s 
Build America Better Council a five 
point program for direct action: 

1. Enforcement of local health, wel- 
fare and safety ordinances as they re- 
late to housing. 

2. Long range neighborhood conser- 
vation, reclamation and redevelopment 
by private enterprise. 

3. Needed local, State and Federal 
tax changes essential to privately 
financed urban rehabilitation and re- 
development. 

4. Proper application of local zoning 
to encourage such civic betterment un- 
dertakings. 

5. Ways and means to relieve traffic, 
transportation and off-street parking 
pressures. 

The challenge was made at his in- 
Stallation when Myr. Shattuck said: 
“Either we come up quickly with 
worthwhile programs for building an 
even better America, and make those 
programs effective for all the people, 
or we may never again have the op- 
portunity or be able to justify keeping 
the Federal Government out of our in- 
dividual private affairs.” 

You must remember that urban re- 
development by private enterprise is 
feasible only when it cooperates with 
government. For experience proves 
that eminent domain—a power pos- 
sessed solely by government—must be 
drawn upon for clearing out slums, In 
this sense, cooperation with govern- 
ment does not mean intervention by 
government. It means civic action to 
get a job done. 
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